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value of his teaching as compared with that of the unfettered Greek.
Not until the reappearance of a physiology and a theory of development independently founded on observation, and to a certain extent experimental, are the great problems of biology treated in a manner worthy of closer discussion, and removed from scholastic and materialistic dogma. The reader will perhaps object to the word " independently " after having read the following sections dealing with Harvey and Stahl; to such a degree does everything remain dependent upon Aristotle's authority. Nevertheless, it is alwa3^s new facts with which they are dealing and about which they are thinking, and their method is one which makes an honest endeavour to win clearer views from a study of the actual objects or ideas in question.
(ii) HARVEY.
William Harvey (1578-1657), the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, and the champion of the famous " omne vivum ex ovo " brings forward in his book Exercitationes de generatione animalium 1 a large number of theoretical considerations concerning the nature of the process of development which had forced themselves upon him in the course of his observations.
We have already been warned by His not to look for anything too modern in the " omne vivum " phrase : Harvey was by no means opposed to the theory of spontaneous generation ; which on the contrary he adopted for worms, insects, etc. His
1 London, 1651.